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has already received. In addition to the General 
McClellan, Mr. Powell has neaily finished a fine 
portrait of Dr. -Delafleld, painted in the artists 
best style. He is also at work on the scale draw- 
ing for his larse picture of "Perry's Victory," 
which promises to be one of his greatest works, 
and which, when finished, is to be placed in the 
Capitol, ia fit monument of native art, showing 
that all the great Instorical painters are not to be 
found on the other side of the water— the present 
popular cry of most art cities. ■ 

0. Hine has two very pretty catiinet pictures on 
his easel, called respectively "Light" and 
"Shade;" the one an innocent, confiding blonde, 
with a thee full ot female tenderness;' the other a 
passionate, voluputous brunette, with ghttering 
eyes that bespeak the dark passions within. The 
idea is poetically conceived, and Mr. Hine has 
carried out his conception admirably. 

R. L. Pyne is at work on a large picture of the 
Catskills. wbicb promises to be the artist's most 
successful work. The view is looking ofi' toward 
the Catskill Lakes, and the whole landscape is 
bathed in the brilliant colors of the sunset. Mr. 
Pyne's, at present, graat fault is a certain crnde- 
ness iu detail, which detracts very much from the 
the general excellence of his work. He is a great 
lover of color, and evidently a close student of 
nature, and were he but to overcome thehardness 
in style which is displayed in his tree andj fore- 
ground painting, would be a thoroughly admirable 
artist He has been spending the Summer on the 
Hudson, near Irvington, and brings back many 
sketches of the surrounding scenery, which are 
all open to the same objections 1 have found 
with his "Catskills,"— full of fine color, but mar- 
red by the hardness of foreground. 

W. H. Baker is at work on a large copy of his 
"Cupid Disarmed," which was exhibited, in a 
smaller shape, at the last year's academy exhibi- 
tion. The picture is hardly enough under way 
as yet to make criticism Either possible or allow- 
able, but as far as I can judge fl-oin it, in its pre- 
sent unfinished condition, it promises to be a 
charming work. Mr. Baker is also commencing 
another exquisite little ffenre picture, which pro- 
mises to be something out of the common run; 
it is entitled ' ' Cupid Reprimanded; " and represents 
the "naughty little boy" in the act of receiving a 
sound rating for his laziness from the beautUhl and 
despotic Venus, before whom he has been brought 
byabewilderingly beautiftil nymph. Venus Is hold- 
ing in her hand a broken arrow and pointing to it 
with reproving air, while the unlortimate little 
cupid, with hang-dog look, is standing before her 
endeavoring to conceal his unstrung bow, with 
which he has been indulghig in good old Izaak 
Walton's recreation, and which bears on the end 
of it the firait of his piscatoriar labors. The 
figures are admirably drawn, and the whole pic- 
ture breathes tbrth, poetiy firom every inch of the 
canvas. 

S. R. Fansbaw, whose specallty is minatnre 
painting, has been devoting himself this Summer 
to the sCndy of fruit, and brings home some very 
pleasing still lifes. Among others is a bunch of 
"Black Hamburgs," which is one of the best 
painted and juiciest buncho9>«£ grapes that has 
yet been painted in New YorS^ equalling even 
some of Geo. Hall's best work. 

A propos of Geo. Hall, that artist is now ia 
Europe, enjoying himselt among the art monu- 
ments of of olden times. 

W. Tl^alcutt is engaged o^ a statue of A. F; 



Wade, prominently connectel with telegraphing 
in this country, which is a fine portrait as well as 
an excellently arranged piece of statuary. Modern 
drapery is one of the most awkward and ungainly 
things to manage in sculpture, but Mr. Walcutt 
has succeeded admirably in this case in depriving 
it of much of its conventional stifihess. Mr. 
Walcutlbas also just finished, in the clay, a statue 
which he calls "Musldora," flill of thoughtflil 
expression and graceltal action. The arrange- 
ment of the thee, hair, and right arm are particu- 
larly good. 

Soiumch for the studios this week. Now let us 
see what subjects we find for the critical pen at 
the galleries, lair companion mine,- so lean on my 
arm and we will wend our steps to Goupil's, 
where hanging in a prominent position, is a pic- 
ture of the extreme ultra preraphaelite school by 
Tissot. " Faust and Marguerite " is its name, 
and were Faust only living at the present day, I 
am fully convinced that he would have, immedi- 
ately entered a suit of libel against Mons. Tissot 
in one of the French tribunals ot justice, for a 
more perfect caricatm'e of one whom we are led 
to suppose was a handsome man, has seldom, if 
ever, been perpetrated. Poor Faust, how much 
hast thou been maligned ! Mephistopholes, not 
satisfied with consigning thee to the regions of 
darkness, has, at this late day, handed thee over 
to the tender mercies of Mons. Tissot, who has 
made thee club footed, a giant, and otherwise 
generally deformed 1 But if thy artistic fate is a 
sad one, how much sadder is that ot thy fair ina- 
morata Marguerite ! 

Poor girl, age and misery have evidently told 
upon her mind, and Mons. Tissot, with true pre- 
raphaelite spirit, has made her one. of the most de- 
formed, hapless, and woe-begone looking of Ger- 
man damsels that has ever appeared upon can- 
vas! But this same preraphaelite tea-tray has 
its merits despite its overdrawn exaggeration of 
detail, and prominent among them are the old 
,man and woman, who are walking dhectly be- 
hind the hero and heroine, two of the most beau- 
tifully and carefully drawn and painted figures 
that I have seen this long time, the expression of 
the fece, and the details of the drapery are admir- 
ably painted, and almost redeem Mons. Tissot's 
picture fl;om many of its glaring faults and ab- 
surdities. 

Having found something good in "Faust and 
Marguerite," let us turn ftom it, if only out of 
charily to the artist, and find a more pleasing and 
enjoyable subject to write about. And here it is:— 
Merle's "Angel's Offering," is one of the most 
beautilul creations of this admirable artist's brain 
and brush. It represents the angels ofiTering to 
the Infant Saviour the tVuits and plenty of the 
earth, and is ftiU of tender feeling and exquisite 
sentiment. The figures are beantUUUy drawn, 
the kneeling angel in the foreground being par- 
ticularly excellent, while pervading the whole 
picture is a sweet Ifeeling of atmosphere, which is 
simply delicious. Ah, Mons. Tissot, and others of 
the laborious preraphaelite school, what a pity it 
is that you would not study Nature in her hap- 
pier, purer moods, and not give us pictures of 
heavy, leaden skies, in which you strive more 
carefully to discover her defects than her many 
beauties, considering the number and painting of 
the pebbles in a road of more consequence than 
the exquisite .delicacies of the landscape, and 
painting the moles and spots on a man's face 
with laborious study and elaboration, while 



you utterly ignore the proper drawing of God's 
greatest work, manhimseUl 

Paletta. 
Errata.— In speaking of Waterman's picture 
of Gulliver last week, through an error in type, I 
was made to say that it was full ot " little quaint- 
nesses and petty conceits"; should have been 
"little quaintnesses fuid pretty conceits." 
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I had a IHend, a fond, and true, and tried one,— 

Not many such there be; — 
And he, of all life's rare and precious jewels, 

. Most precious was to me. 
I loved him with the love of sister, mother, 

And lover— oh, far more, 
I am persuaded, than a mortal woman 

E'er loved her tWend before.- 

n.. 
He was not like, this man, to any other 

That I had ever met 
His heart was tender as the gentlest maiden's, 

Andpitital; and yet 
His soul — or that in men which makes them better 

Than brutes — ^was strong and brave 
Enough to dare the hardest fate that ever 

Lay 'twixt a birth and gravel 
m. 
He was not handsome as your pelted beaux m'e; 

No curls, like burnished gold, 
(Where light and shade seem hopelessly entangled 

In each bewildering fold,) 
Framed his broad brow ; yet in each rugged feature 

A careflil eye could trace 
'A nobler stamp than e'er the hand of Beauty 

Yet set on human face. 

IV. 

I am no worshipper of men or women. 

I long ago out-grew 
The blessed dream that colors humtui' nature 

With its own roseate hue, 
(I pray remember, if this bears complexion 

To the cold cynic's boast. 
Fate has not been with me a tender teacher 

As it may be with most.) 

V. , 

But there were times, when love orpity moved him; 

I felt I gazed upon 
The "bestbelovdd " of our Lord's disciples, 

The fair and saintly John; 
And there were others, when the fires of genius 

Lit lip, and cheek, and eye, 
I saw in him a thousand grand old heroes 

Whose names will never die. 
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■VI. 

I was no cliild-^Dor more was I a woman 
When first our two ways met. 

Iknewbutnotbingoftheworld'sBtraDgepassloDS, 
Its error— its regret. 

And very much, and wisely, did be teacli me, 
Not taught in the schools of men. 

Until 1 saw with ras eyes— heard with his ears- 
Felt with HIS soul. And then- 



Why, then we parted. Not in duB indifference— 

In anger— or in hate, 
With war of words and fiery, scathing glances; 

(IJepenled when too late.) 
Oh, no I The last, last look he ever gave me 

Was love— filled to the brim, 
And I— I would have worshipped death in dying, 

If need had been, fob him t 

vni. 

Oh, If I had but stood some dreadtal morning. 

And kissed his dear, deadjace; 
Or knew that he wao happy in forgetting 

Me in a happier place, 
I would be patient— I would be so patient— 

I would not Once complain. 
For I could weep and quench this drowth of sorrow 

In Grief's most blessed rain. 



But to Icnow nothing save that we are parted! 

To fcar an unnamed woe; _, 
A cruel hand above me ever lilted. 

Yet never feel the blow t (brightness 
To watch through Winter's fi'owns and Summer's 

Again— again— again. 
And win not even tidings of the watched for— 

My God I THERE lies the pain I 

X. 

Why, even tears refuse 0)eir saving presence 

To such a dreary grief, 
And seething brain and dry and bnming eye-balls 

Toil on without relief. 
Tears are for tender girls, and happy children. 

Or men, maudlin with wine, 
Not for a halt-mad woman, staggering under 

An agony like mine I, 

XI. 

Sometimes, when the red passion of the sun-set 

Fades li-om the cloudless west. 
And evening, steallhy-footed as a mother 

Guarding her ttrst-bom's rest, 
Draws near to earih, I lancy the fahr heavens 

Look pityingly on me, 
And high among Its star-set sapphire arches. 

His face I dimly see. 



ZII. 

But still more often In the autumn midnights, 
When Shame and Misery keep 

Tryst with a thousand torturing mei£orIe3, — 
Gray ghosts that never sleep 1 

Abovethewind'sflerceshrieking, sobbing, sighing. 
Above the dismal rain, 

I think I bear his dear voice wildly calling 

From some far off place of pain . 

•** •** ••• *•• •>* *»• *«* 

xin. 
0, women, women 1 heart-whole, fbvored women. 

Who daily pine and fret 
At trifling losses, petty disappointments, 

At heat, or cold, or wet; 
Hush vourcomplaintB, bid clouded brow and spirit 

Their Sweetest graces wear, {crosses 
Lest Fate should change your blessings into 

Akin to ifiis I bear ! 
Charlestown, Mass., Oct. 20th, 1866. 
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"A Yankee in Canada," byHBNRT D. Ihoreau. 
Published by Tioknoe & Fields. 

Mr. Tboreaa was a healthy, vigorous writer, 
and the present volume is written in his usual 
sti-ong style; so far as giving any. new informa- 
tion as to the localities of which it treats, the book 
can lay claims to but little in the way ot novelty; 
as the author quaintly says in the first article: 
"I fear that I have not yet much to say about 
Canada, not having seen much; what I got by 
going to Canada was a cold." This sums up the 
whole gist of the book, Mr. Thoreau saw but little 
and caught "a cold," but tha,t little is described 
in a series of word pictures that are very reada- 
ble. The latter portion of the book, "Anti- 
slavery and Reform Papers," is altogether of a 
sectional character, and as sudi demands no no- 
tice from our hands. 

" Spare Hours," by John Brown, M. D. Published 
by XiCKNOR & Fields. 

This is a second series of the delightflil " Spare 
Hours " of that original thinker and charming 
writer John Brown, and like the first is flill of de- 
lightful reading matter and pretty conceits. The 
article on John Leech is the graceful rendering of 
homage of one man of genius to aspther, and 
makes us tfeel a veneration for the man who could 
write so feelingly and truthfully of the great artist, 
telling all the tbibles, but lingering with tender 
affection on all the good points in his character. 
The ai'ticle is particularljrraluable as containing 
all the published works w John Leech, who was, 
beyond a doubt,- the greatest humorous artist of 
the day, and whose death has caused an hiatus in 
comic literature that will long be felt and appre- 
ciated, t, 

The articles on Thackeray and little Marjorie 
Fleming are written in the same tender vein and 
are equally enjoyable. Then we have " Jeema the 
door-keeper," "theDakeof Athol," "More of our 
Dogs," devoted to three of Dr. Brown's canine 
pets, while in the " Plea for a Dog Home," the au- 
thor narrates his adventures with a terrier in 
which he plays the part of Good Samaritan to a 
lost pointer and her litter of pups. Dr. Brown Is 



a true iQver of human nature, both biped and 
quadruped, and his kindness to animals bespeaks 
the good, kind heart, as well as the clear and ffer- 
tUe brain exemplified In his writing. " Biblioma- 
nia," written by a cousin of the author, .John Tay- 
lor Brown, is of a more interesting character, 
than most articles on this special subject of llt^ 
erary histor/ usually are and as such will please 
the general reader as well as the Bibliomania." In 
"Clear Dream and Solemn Vision," we have the 
story of one of Dr. Brown's friends who could 
dream poems, but could not write them, a sad 
I>redicament truly— would that some of the so- 
called poet^ ot the present day would tbllow the 
same course. 

Taken altogether, the second series of "Spare 
Hours," is one of those downright thoroughly 
good books that one likes to linger over, deriving 
Itesh pleasure from every re-perusal of its pageff, 

" The Poems op Thomas Kibble Hervet, edited by 
Mrs. T. K. Hbbvey, with aMemoir." Published, 
by TiOKNOB & Fields. 

Mr. Hervey's poetry belongs to a class that it 
is easier to praise than to readj It has all the out- 
ward appearance of poetry, the lines begin with 
capitals and end with the requisite Btops, its 
rhymes are generally correct, and there is a cer- 
tain musical cadence running throughout it, and 
now and then one comes across a pretty idea, as 
for instance, In the " Convict Ship :" 

' Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 

Gayly we glide, ift the gaze of the world. 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas unihrled; 

All gladness and glory to waodering eyes. 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with 

sighs 1 — 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 
As the smiles we put on— just to cover our tears jt 
And the withering thoughts which the world can- 
not know, 
L'ke heart-broken exiles, lie burning below; 
While the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished 
and oer 1 

This is no new Idea, but it ia pleasing, so it is 
with all Mr. Hervey's poetry. He ia a poei pos- 
sessed of all the time honoi'ed metaphors but of 
little or no originality, Uiis it is that makes the 
continued reading of his worka next to an impoa- 
sibility, one has seen the same matter time and 
again in the lines of other, andin many instanceSj 
greater poets. Some of Mr. Hervey's descriptive 
poetry ia nicely, and in many cases beautifully 
written. "Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus," 
although not exactly up to the description of the 
same scene by the Immortal William, which Is ra- 
ther unwisely put at the head of the poem, is'a 
good example of this style and is replete with fine 
word painting. 

Flutes in the sunny air J 
And harps in the porphyry hallsl 
And a low, deep hum — ^like a people's prayer— 
With its heart-breiithed swells and falls I 
And an echo— lilce the desert's call- 
Flung back to the shouting shores 1 
And the river's ripple, heard through all. 
As it plays with the silver oars I— 
The sky is a gleam of gold ! 
And the amber breezes float, 
like thoughts -to ^dreamed of but never tolu, 
Around the danclQg boat 1 

Taken altogether, Mr. Hervey's works take rank 
as those of a rhymster rather than a poet, the ear 
Is never offended by halting rhythm but at the 
same time the mind Is never startled or delighted 
by any great poetic idea. 



